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tain to continue the caste system which exalts one court at the expense of the 
other. 

The Constitutional Convention has no more solemn responsibility than that 
of shaping a judicial system for Cook County which will be strong enough 
to cope with the great difficulties and evils conspicuous in the present system, 
and sensitive withal to the judicial needs of the great mass of people to whom 
justice in a comparatively little controversy is all the justice they can ever 
ask of their courts. 

The way to do this is obvious. The interests and ambitions of no group 
of judges should be permitted to stand in the way. Courts should not exist 
for judges, but for rendering the highest possible service to the community 
and to the weakest and humblest persons in the community. 

THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO, 

Harry Olson, Chief Justice. 

Pardons and Paroles 

Report of the Illinois Superintendent of Pardons and Paroles. — . . . 

"Robbery with a weapon furnishes the crime problem of the present day. As 
recently as six years ago little attention was paid to the crime of robbery with 
a weapon. Since 1914 the crime of robbery with a weapon has increased by 
leaps and bounds. Six or seven years ago robbery was punished by from one 
to two years' incarceration. Until 1919 punishment for robbery with a weapon 
ranged from one year to life. In 1918 the average for robbery with a weapon 
in cases that were heard by the Division of Pardons and Paroles was fixed at 
approximately eight years. In 1919 the Legislature enacted a new law providing 
a sentence of from ten years to life for robbery with a weapon. 

"The increased punishment for the crime of robbery with a weapon has not 
served as a deterrent. Since the new law became operative, on July 1, 1919, 
hundreds of boys under twenty-one years of age have been received at Pontiac, 
either upon conviction or pleas of guilty, with sentence ranging from ten years 
to life. In their cases, at least, the reformatory feature of that institution is 
lost. Likewise hundreds of men have been received at the Joliet penitentiary 
also with sentences of from ten years to life. The number similarly sentenced 
from the downstate counties to Chester is much smaller. Chicago is the great 
sufferer from this class of crime. 

"Yegg burglary, which occupied the attention of the people as a major crime 
problem for twenty years prior to 1915 has now become a lost art. Robbery 
while armed has taken its place. A yegg burglar was a peculiar individual who 
studied safe blowing from every angle. When working he lived beside a camp 
fire, usually along a railroad track, removed every mark of identification from 
his clothing, buried his tools in the ground and cooked "the soup" back in the 
woods. The yegg burglar worked at night and only came in contact with a 
police officer or night watchman. 

"In his place has come the youthful bandit with a large revolver, who works 
in the daytime and depends upon the firing of shots, the crashing of glass and 
an automobile to furnish a ready and quick means of escape. 

"Neither parole laws nor their administration will solve new crime problems. 
Attacks upon parole laws will not better conditions. The problem must be met 
and solved in a more intelligent manner. History reveals vast crime waves have 
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followed great wars. Crime conditions in America and in other countries, fol- 
lowing the World War, are no different than they were after other great wars 
in which people were taught to fight and kill. 

"The psychology of suggestions bears an important relation to crime. About 
five years ago the first daylight bank robbery in the country took place in Chi- 
cago. Throughout the length and breadth of the United States newspapers 
heralded the details of that daylight robbery, thereby revealing the ease with 
which banks can be robbed in daylight. Youthful bandits took the cue, with 
the result that one bank after another in the City of Chicago was robbed in 
daylight. The new crime spread to the downstate with like result. From the 
downstate daylght bank holdups spread throughout the country until now bank 
holdups are almost a daily occurrence. 

"Dependence upon burglary insurance alone for protection is practically an 
invitation to daylight bandits. In most banks the employes are told that the 
funds are protected by insurance and that in consequence no official should 
endanger his life in their protection. 

"When the fee for this insurance becomes high enough to make it prohibi- 
tive, banks will place an officer in their institutions and protect him by a bullet- 
proof cage. One good officer so protected can shoot doivn bank bandits as fast 
as they come in. Bank holdups will diminish when the banks depend for pro- 
tection upon an officer in a bullet-proof cage instead of insurance." — From 1921 
Report of Mr. Will Colvin, Superintendent of Pardons and Parole, Spring- 
field, 111. 

Work of the Division of Pardons and Paroles in Illinois During the 
Year 1921 — 

Paroles Ordered and Cases Acted Upon ry the Division of Pardons and 
Paroles During the Year 1921 

Joliet Chester Pontiac Total 

Paroles ordered 429 293 483 1,175 

Orders in other cases 1,384 509 517 2,510 

Total 1,813 802 1,070 3,685 

"The above table reveals that the Division of Pardons and Paroles actually 
made orders during the year in 3,882 cases. Cases in which special reports are 
made and cases which are reviewed upon the vast number of letters received by 
the Governor and by the Division of Pardons and Paroles are not contained in 
the 3,882 cases in which orders were made during the year, and consequently 
would not furnish an understanding of the great bulk of work which passes 
through the division each year. 

"In one way or another the Division of Pardons and Paroles comes in 
contact every year with more than 5,000 cases, without taking into account the 
work that is incident to the supervision of those upon parole throughout the 
state from the penal, reformatory and correctional institutions." — From Report 
of Mr. Will Colvin, State Superintendent of Pardons and Paroles, Spring- 
field, 111. 

Police — Identification 
State Police. — Two more states are to be added to the roll of those 
which have established a state police system. 



